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CORRIGENDA. 



Introdnction, page x, line 14 ; for ^< Modern Form,'' read Middle 

Form. 
Page 16, line 10 ; for ".OeBlct," read OeBlet. 
— — — in note 3 ; for '^Sancrit or Zend," read, Sanscrit, Zend 
or the remaining patriarchs of the Arian family. — 
See Max Mailer's remaxkbly interesting sketch of the 
Relations of the Languages of the present Seat of 
War in the East. 
Page 16, to the feminine compounds of Wt\xt^ add ^nmutl^ — 
Pleasantness, and Sangmutl^ — ^Forbearance. For the 
masculine nouns so ending, see page 22 : the whole 
giving an excellent illustration of the peculiarly no- 
tional character of the basis on which the genders of 
German nouns have been determined, — not very credit- 
able to our 'Cheruscan' sires, or their progenitors. 
Page 16, line 18 ; for " 3inf", read 3inf, 
„ 18 „ 23 ; for "SInfel." read 3nfel. 
„ 25 „ 3 ; transfer " 3Wand^re" to list N, page 82. 
„ 27 List G, nouns like SSiettel; S)ritte(, &c., are also neuters 
as abbreviations of S)ad ^iette 5£^eil; bad brttte 5£^eU, &c. 
„ 30 to the masculine of list L, add Aargau. To the femi- 

nines, add Wlaxt 
„ 34 last line : for bad^ read ba^. 
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As the name imports — ^the object of this little work is to allure 
and encoorage those to the stadj of German^ who have been 
hitherto scared awaj bj the idea> that for eren the purposes 
of erery day life, it is too difficult to repaj the requisite outlay 
of time and labour: until of late years^ there was much truth in 
this; but on reading the following prefatory passages, it is hoped, 
now that the way has been so much opened, smoothed, and 
generally improred by the exertions of such men as Grimm, 
W. Yon Humboldt, Becker, &c., &c,— that any one who still 
shrinks from any remaining impediment may fiurly congratulate 
himself as being quite unworthy of the designation of Student. 
It is rarely adrisable to write in the first person singular : it 
has however been occasidnally done in the present instance, not 
from egotism,-^but from the desire of giving a character of 
freshness, fact, and genuineness, generally allowed to the records 
and observations of travellers who have toiled along the very 
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roads on which they venture subsequently to play the part of 
friendly directors. 

This Tract is divided into three parts; the first and principal 
relates to the earliest serious difficulty with which the pupil has 
to contend — i,e., the Determination of the Genders of German 
Kouns, whether native or adopted : the second to the conjugation 
of the Auxiliary Verbs : the following introductory paragraphs 
together with the third section are offered rather as friendly 
notices and hints to the beginner, and as matters founded on 
the writer's experience in reference to his own early troubles, 
' than as put forward with any ex cathedrd pretensions. 

It is said that the German Grammar is the youngest in Europe, 
and that it had scarcely any decided form until within the last 
150 years. To Klopstock, the credit has been given of having 
systematized it to an extent far beyond his predecessors : but the 
" decided form" and " system " may be applied to error as 
well as to truth ; which appears from the length of time and the 
extent to which all German Grammarians, until the philosophical 
researches of the above mentioned and learned men, worked more 
or less on the exploded notion of the principles of Grammar being 
identical in all languages : that there are common principles is 
not doubted, though it may well be that they have ever been well 
ascertained ; at all events, laid down with clearness and precision. 

Hence, however, the numerous and abortive attempts to 
assimilate the German Grammar to that of the Greek and Latin 
tongues. We read in the Arabian Nights of one of the rebellioBs 



genii being confined in a small vessel nnder the seal of Mahomet;— 
the Genios S)®9t S!@US£)9l was more unmanageable, and 
laughed at the efforts of the learned until the German S9ayans 
within the present century made their profound researches into 
all the cognate Teutonic languages ancient and modern^ — such as 
extinct dialects only to be met with in the oldest books, and as 
unlike Modem German, as Chaucer's English, — or rather perhaps, 
Anglo-Saxon — ^is like the English of the present day. From these 
sources in German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Norse, of various 
ages and dialects, they obtained principles peculiar to their own 
tongue; and to this Cabala, the refractory Spirit so far yielded, that 
the hindrances to an acquaintance with the German of common 
life were changed in character from that of serious difficulty 
approaching to almost impossibility, to that of obstacles as certain 
to yield to steady intelligent application, as in any other Modem 
European language ; — some would say, more so. 

That acquaintance with the German of refined literature, 
necessary for speaking and writing the language Uke a native^ 
may, as a superstracture, be based on the solid knowledge so laid 
as a sound foundation : but this is far beyond those uses of every- 
day life, on account of which alone the large minority of students 
attempt any language. Few venture to publish in a foreign 
tongue : Auguste Schlegel himself, who with Tieck translated 
Shakespeare into German, shrunk from doing so in English 
though he spoke it well and though he wrote a good deal in 
French. 



Ae far as Etymology is concerned, it was thus determined that 
the inflections of their verbs, nouns, pronouns, and adjectives 
were reducible to two elementary forms — the ancient and the 
modern; and of these, all the hitherto embarrassing and anomalous 
varieties of regular and irregular verbs,— declensions in the nouns 
&c., &c., were composed ; all that had then to be done was to 
give the rules for that composition or its modifications, together 
with lists of exceptions. 

In absence of these, nothing could or can be more perplexing 
to earnest anxious students and to the lovers of precision, than 
the irreconcilable differences among the various Anglo-German 
Grammars, written before or afler that of Becker. In the nouns, 
for instance, one author would make four declensions ;— others 
five or six ; — and one, afi many as eleven I — ^but in all cases, the 
rules were indefinite,— the results unsatisfactory, — and the 
difficulties insolvable ; the ^ Universal Menstruum * supplied as 
above by Grimm, Becker, &c, was wanting. 

Another class of Grammarians, the Radicals of their calling, 
disgusted with all this, have endeavoured to dispose of the 
difficulty by adopting more or less what they term Natural 
5^5fen»,— characterized, generally speaking, by storing the 
memory in the first instance with an extensive selection of words 
and phrases ; as if by giving the materials they also supplied 
their pupils with powers of making those abstract observations on 
the general practices of the best writers and speakers of the age, 
commonly known, in the collective form, by the word * Grammar. ' 
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The empiricism of this, as a general proceeding, is pmftillj felt 
bj those who in later life, with matored abilities and limited 
time, are required to adopt the same course that is truly followed 
by Nature as regards children with their feeble powers but abun* 
dant time. When however the Adult finds himself thus placed 
in the go-caxt and leading-strings, he begins to appreciate the 
immense accumulation of traditional experience there is in any 
Grammar however imperfect ; if he has any doubts left on this 
point, the attempts to arrange the conjugation of a verb, for 
instance, as an original proceeding, will soon dispel them. 

To return to Becker's Grammar : this was first published in 
English by Murray, in 1880, but it met with little or no 
encouragement, as it contained many terms, such as ^< Attributive 
Combinations," "Predicative Combinations," "Collectives," 
"Frequentatives," &c, not used in our common English Gram- 
mars, but very valuable as being powerful, comprehensive, and 
saving much circumlocution. A little attention would have 
shewn a well arranged index, in which reference is made to the 
paragraphs containing ample explanation and illustration : but 
the anxiety for * Quick Returns ' on small capital of labour and 
intelligence rendered people impatient, and this fine work fell into 
disrepute accordingly. 

In consequence of this, an intermediate version was prepared 
under the eye of Dr. Becker, by his son Mr. Bemhard Becker,^ 

> 1851. Williams and Norgate, London. 
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which has been more successful ; but the adult and earnest 
student may be glad to learn that a new edition of the larger 
Grammar by Dr. Fraedersdorf, has just appeared in the circulars 
of the London publishers. 

A few illustrations of the "Ancient" and "Modem " principle 
above mentioned may be acceptable. 

FIRST AS BEGAnDS YEBBS. 

Becker 'divides these into three classes, — the Ancient, the 
Modem, and the Irregular. 

The Ancient form is marked by ehangmg the Eadical Vowel 
in the Impeifect Tense of the Indicative, and Past Participle; also 
by the Past Participle ending in en. 

eg*^ Stngen Song Gesi^ngen 
Retten Bttt Gentten 

Bocken Buck Gebocken 

These correspond to a large part of our own Irregular Verbs, 
such as Sing — Sang — Sung ; Ride — ^Rode — Ridden ; — Seethe — 
Sod — Sodden, &c., evidently of Anglo-Saxon origin. These, 
however, in German, retain enough of symmetry to be quite 
regular in their way, and to be easily reduced to three con- 
jugations distinguished by the radical vowels i, ei, and a, as in 
the examples above given. There are about one hundred and 
eighty Verbs of this form, and the reader may imagine the 
advantage of such a classification. 

Verbs of the Modem form do not change the radical vowel, the 
Imperfect ends in te^ and the Past Participle in «, e^., — ^Loben — 
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Lobte — Gelobt : with exception of about two hundred, this form 
contains all the Verbs in the German language, whether of Native 
or Foreign origin. 

The only Irregular Verbs are those in which the Ancient and 
Modem forms are mixed; — eg., — Mogen — Mochte— ^jlemocht, 
&c.; there are about seventeen of them, and this short list 
comprises nearly all the auxiliaries. 

To appreciate this simplification, let any one look at the list of 
so called Irregular Verbs, usually given in most Dictionaries. 

SECONDLT, IK LIKE BEFEBENGE TO NOUNS. 



^xtamt ^ma. 


IS^oiytnt Jfji 


Singular, 


Singular. 


N. Der Berg 


Der Ftirst 


G. Des Berges 


. DesFtirsten 


DorA.Dem Berge 


Dem Fiirsten 


Ace. Den Berg 


Den Fiirsten 


Plural 


Plural 


N. Die Berge 


Die Fiirsten 


G. Der Berge 


Der Fiirsten 


D or A. Den Bergen 


Den Fiirsten 


Ace. Die Berge 


Die Fiirsten 



Of these two elements, under modification in prescribed and 
well defined cases, all the '^ Declensions " are composed, eg. : — all 
Common Feminine Nouns remain undeclined in the Singular ; 
and with certain given exceptions, take the Modem form in the 
Plural : here is a comfort for those who have been told to make 



separate Declensions of ^^some Nouns like Fran," and ^^sotne 
Nonns like Mutter ! " 

Again — all Mascular and Neuter Nouns, with such and such 
exceptions, are declined in the Ancient form ; — in some sped£ed 
cases, modified by the umlattt in the Plural, as Sohn, Sohne ; or 
by also assuming the termination er, as Wald, Walder. 

The task of familiarizing oneself with these rules and exceptions 
is now simply lahonoua, though not more so than in most other 
European languages: Etymology is no longer a perplexing 
subject. 

The only exception to this, for a Foreigner^ is in discriminating 
between the Primary Derivatives of the Ancient form, and those 
of the Modem form. 

On reference to my late venerable friend Dr. Becker, he could 
give no available rule j it plainly begs the question by requiring 
a certain acquaintance with the language to be able to distinguish 
them, which places the stranger in an awkward position. Hence, 
in my own studies, I determined to follow a less scientific course, 
but one that my countrymen may perhaps find more convenient 
as far as the determination of Gender is concerned. This is now 
offered to the Beginner as an original, and it is hoped, an effective 
performance ; and I shall be much obliged by any notices of error 
therein. When studying at Bonn, in 1834-35, I went carefiilly 
through the Dictionary^ collecting and classifying all the Nouns, 
much in the way of Duverger, in his French Grammar. Mr. 
Bemhard Becker's version, above mentioned, has also adopted a 
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parallel though not a similar coarse to great advantage ; bat hia 
notices on the genders of the adopted or foreign noans, it is 
conceiyedy are only folly ayailable for papils who have some ac- 
qaaintance with Latin and French, which may not be the case 
with ladies, or with more yoathfal classes of papils, who may now 
readily attempt the langaage at seven years of age.' 

The determination of Gender is of great importance in German, 
as it mainly regalates the Declension ; — ^bat it is, perhaps, 
mmecessary to toach this last, as excellent rales are laid down 
by Dr. Becker, either in his original edition, or in the abridgment 
edited by his son. 



* As regards the use of this Grammar for very young folks, there is 
no need to firighten and stnpify the little creatures with suoh terrible 
words as " Concrete," " Abstract," *< Notional Belations," (fee, in the 
first instance : — ^if the usual course be followed of first learning the 
fornUy genders, and declensions of the Articles, Nouns, Pronouns, and 
A^jeotiyes, and the classification and conjugations of the Yerbs, it will 
afiford ample time and opportunities for qmeHj familiarizing the young 
pupils with these useful expressions :-— see the last pages of part HE, 
where a preliminary course is sketched out for Beginners of all agesi 
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Detebmikatioh of the Gbndebs of Gebican Nouns whstheb 
Nativb OB Adopted. 

Sul^ect to exc^tms hereafter detailed, 

Rule L— All nonns ending in Consonants are Masculine. 
Rule n.— All nonns ending in Vowels are Feminine. 



N.B. — ^Where I have been able to assist young Mends in the first 
stages of learning German, it has always been with the understanding 
that these lists should be very gradually learned by heart: never mora 
than six words at a time, so that the whole should be deeply impressed 
on the memory. The somewhat formidable length of the lists is also 
a test for that Steadiness of Purpose, without which there is no 8atis£ao- 
tory attainment to be made in anything. 

Amongst any other studies requiring Continuity of Purpose, that of 
Language daims its Aill rank as a valuable auxiliary in the formation of 
Ghajeuoteb, by early aooostoming the pupil to he content to fail in first 
facing a difficulty, — ^to proceed slowly and humbly — and by steady well 
principled perseverance, to be certain of a respectable amount of success 
eventually; mere * Attainment* is thus kept in its proper, its co-operative, 
but subordinate relation to Moral Discipline. 

Some of these words however, as not of very common occmrence, may 
be omitted at the discretion of the teacher,— who should however, in 
this case, be a native of Gennany. 
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EXILE 
All Nouns endiitg in 
Femmme Exceptions. 

1. The list A -with miscellaneous terminations ; nearly all 
German. 

2. The lists B and of feminine nouns ending in el and tt; 
there are none in en* 

3. Nouns ending in .^t (glu(^t),— ft (^taft),— p (SStup),— 
and i^ (0lot]^) are feininine ; list D gives the masculine and 
neuter re-exceptions. 

4. All nouns ending in in (^nigln) — ^^rit (<S^bvX)di) — fcit 
(3)anf6arfelt) — ntiQ (S^onung) are feminine, except one obsolete 
word S)er «§onmttg, 

5. Names of rivers are feminine ; see list E for re-exceptions. 

6. Adopted or foreign nouns ending in if (9?htflf) — ^lott 
(aHeliglott)— ttg (3ntenigmj)— fon (8laifon)— tdt («piHdt)— ur 
(iiimi\xx)—ii (3u%) and e! (SSlWiotl^ef) are all feminme.' 



RULE 

All Nouns ending in 
Masculine Exceptions. 
Vide list M. 

^ With but few exceptions, foreign nouns retain their original genders, 
whether 'naturalized' by a German termination or not: — This is the 
only generally applicable mlo for such words ; lists of them would 
be very cumbrous ; — but they shall be forthcoming for the benefit 
of those who have not studied French, Latin, Greek, <fec., if required, 
and if sufficient encouragement is given to the Publisher. These lists 
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Consonants are Masculine. 

Neuter Exceptions, 

1. The list F with miscellaneons terminations ; nearly all 
German. 

2. The lists G, H, and I, of neuter nonns ending in el, en, 
and er. 

3. German nonns which are primary derivatives with the 
prefix ®e snch as ®e6lct from SBieten — OeBltge.from SBergen, &c. 
See list J for exceptions and observations. 

4. 'Acting-nonns,' or parts of speech not nonns bnt employed 
pro tempore as snch j e^.— Dad 9(cl^ !— Dad Ol^ !— Dad 8e6en — 
Dad 8e6ettjol^I !— Dad ©Ingen,— Dad aSunberBate,— Dad SBeljfe, 
&c., are nenter. 

6. All diminutives ending in (!^en (D&um(i^en) and lein* 
(fftduleln) are nenter. 

6. Nonns ending in fal (Sti^Wfal)— fel (flldtl^fel)— nifl 
(®iinbnlf) and tl^um (Wtettl^um) : for exceptions to the two last 
see list K. 

7. Names of continents, countries, and cities, except list L, 
are nenter, whatever may be their terminations. 

8. Adopted or foreign nonns in ment (^Jergament) — at 
(Sonfulat)— gon (5Polt?gon)— gtamm (eplgramm)— and ett 
(Sarett), are neuter .^ 

II. 

Vowels are Feminine. 

Neuter Exceptione, 
Vide List N. 

will however only be approzixnate, as Fhilologiflts know well the 
diffiottlties in determining what is absolutely native in any language, 
except perhaps in Sanscrit or Zend. 

^According to Dr. Beokeb, in the upper German dialect, lein has 
passed into tl— ep. jlQftslylein— iWatrel. 
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It is to be observed that compounds of certain words do not 
always carry their original gender into composition ; c^.— 



©d^eu, f. Aversion. 
Sluge, n. Eye. 
»ol^n, m. Wages. 


9ttfd^eu, m. Horror. 
0lmttauge, f. Lamprey. 
fEfta^lof)n, n. Wages for 
manufacture. 


@au, n. District. 


t^ennegoU; m. Hainault. 
(R^ttgou, m. Rhinegau. 


Sftutf), m. Mood, Spirit, &c. 


^2lnnutl^; 

©toffntutl^^ 
©anftmutl^ 
®(i^n?etmutl^, 
SBe^mut)^, - 


All feminiiie ! 



These instances however are not numerous ; they probably 
originate in the few remaining discrepancies among authors on 
the genders in some particular cases, ^.*— 3inf; is held to be 
masculine, feminine, or neuter, on various authorities. 



FEMININE EXCEPTIONS TO THE 1st RULE. 

List A. 

Miscellaneous Terminatwns ; nearly all Native* 



9Kenb, Evening. 

5t^m (or Di)m), A Wme- 

measure. 
5lltaun, Mandrake. 
2lnanag, Pine- Apple. 
Slnpalt, Regulation. 



Sltttttjott, Answer. 
^xUt, Work. 
2ltt, Kind. 
SBal^n, Path. 
$Ban!, Bench. 
SBtaut, Bride. 
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SBtut, Brood. 
SButg, Castlo. 
^Qifftt, Passage. 
SfauftooQ, nandMl. 
glut, Field, 
gotm, Form, 
ffurt, Ford. 
®and; Goose, 
©egenb,* Country, 
©egenu^ott; Presence. 
®eifl, Goat. 
®irr, Eagerness. 
^<tob, Hand. 
^mt, Skin. 
<6ulb; Grace. 
«6ut, Guard. 
Sogb, Chase. 
Sugenb, Youth. 
JMefer, Fir Tree. 
J&il^, Cow. 

SObS)t (or AutO Choice. 
im^f Louse. 
Seintvonb, Linen. 
SRosb, Maid. 
gftoiSjh, Mowing. 
gnoxf, Mark. 
SRotfti^, Marsh. 
aSoud, Mouse. 
aRiI(^, Milk. 



SKltg, Spleen. 
gWonat, Month. 
g»onb, Moon. 
9l<a)ti^(itl, Nightingale. 
0lal^t, Seam. 
9htn, Zero. 
9ia% Nut. 
$ein, Pain. 
5Prrfon, Person. 
$rebigt; Sermon, 
dual, Pain. 
SUi% Repoc^e. 
flfhil^i:, Dysentery. 
<Saai, Seed. 
®(i^am, Shame. 
<S^aox, Multitude. 
@(f^ma^, Disgrace. 
®d^nut, String-line. 
®d^ulb, Guilt. 
^vtXf Shearing. 
®^ecle0, Species. 
®^ur, Trace, 
©tobt, Town. 
®tatt, Place. 
®tim, Forehead. 
&\intax, Syntax. 
X^Qt, Deed. 
Xfyixtf Door. 
Sugenb, Virtae. 



' There are seyeral Femininos thus beginning with €ie; for these soo 
list J and observations. 
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^cif)l, Choice. 
aBanb, WaU. 
ffiat, ShaUow. 
SSkl^t, Defence. 



ffielt, World. 

Qcifyl, Number. 

3rft, Time. 

3ier or Sierat, Ornament. 



To this list add the compounds of SUf}x (from ^l^ten) except 
SSertel^r which is neuter. 

List B. 
Femmnes ending in el. 



2l(!^fel, Shoulder. 
%ciX!pA, Lamp, 
gimfel, Black-bird. 
Slngel, Angle. 
Sljfel, Wood-louse. 
9ItgeI, Magpie. 
Slurtlel, Auricula. 
SBregel, Cracknel. 
Gloufel, Clause. 
6|>mBel, Cymbal. 
S)a(^tel, A Box on the Ear. 
Dottel; Date-tree. 
Delti^fel, Beam. 
3)l|lel, Thistle. 
Drojfel, Thrush, 
eid^el, Acorn. 
@))iftel, Epistle. 
febtoP, Potatoe. 
goBel, Fable, 
gfadel, Torch, 
gattel, Flounce. 



S'ejfel, Fetter. 
8i6el, Horn-book. 
S^iebel, Fiddle. 
Sipel, Ftont-treble. 
S^ormel, Formula, 
ffud^tel, Broadsword. 
®aW, Fork, 
©eijfel, Whip or Scourge, 
©utgel; Gargle. 
«@ed^el, Hackle, 
tgummel, Humble-bee. 
$ujel, Dried Apples. 
Snfel, Island. 
3>rtfel or Snful; Mitre. 
^*el, Cable, 
^d^el; Earthen Stove. 
,JJangeI, Pulpit. 
J{attofeI, Potatoe. 
Aettel, Little Chain. 
Sx^aiXipA, Card. 
Jlugel, Bowl or Ball. 
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^unfel; Distaff. 
*iH)^)eI, Couple. 
StaxbA, Handle. 
StniUl, Tripe. 
SRonbel, Almond. 
SRangel, Mangle. 
STOotf, PJrovince. 
SK%1, Medlar, 
a^i^el, MiBtletoe. 
gWu^I, Shell. 
0label, Needle, 
giejfel, Nettle 
Shtbel; Paste. 
Drgel, Organ. 
$a^:))el, Poplar. 
^ximtlf Pi-imrose. 
(Raft)el, Rasp. 
SlaffeK, Rattle. 
Stegel, Role. 
flUol^rbommel; Bittern. 
JRungel, Wrinkle. 
(S^od^tel, Box. 



@cl^aufet, Shovel. 
&tf)(axtd, Swing. 
@d^inbel; Shingle, 
©d^iijfel, Dish, 
©emmel, Roll (Bread). 
(Si^tl, Sickle. 
@<jlnbel, Spindle, 
©taffel, Degree or Step. 
(Stop)ptl, Stubble, 
©ttlegel, Curry-comb. 
Safel, Table. 
Slangel, Leaf of a Pine. 
Xoxtd, Wine-press. 
SxoVotl, TasseL 
3!rommeI, Dmm. 
Sriiffel, Truffle. 
OBa^tel, QuaiL 
aSoffel, Wafer. 
SBinbel, Swaddliug-dothes. 
SBur jel, Root 
Saf^el, Skein. 
3ttjle6el, Onion. 



FEMININE EXCEPTIONS TO THE 1st RULE. 

List C. 

Feminmea ending in er. 



after, Vein. 

Sbnmet, Cherry, (kind of)* 

atuftrr, Oyster. 



SBIattev, Blister. 
Sutter, Batter. 
(Sa^er, Caper. 
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^mttf Duration. 
(Sljiet, Magpie. 
Safer, Fibre, 
gfeber, Pen, 
8feler, Festival, 
fitter, Spangle, 
goiter, Rack. 
«galfter. Halter, 
.geiper, Magpie. 
Sungfer or Sungflr, Virgin, 
trammer, Chamber. 
Jlelter, Press. 
Jlld^er, Chick-pea. 
,^tefer, Pine, 
hammer, Iron-cramp. 
^a^^tt, Rattle. 
Souer, Lurking-place, 
fieier, Liver, 
fieler, Lyre, 
fieiter. Ladder, 
sp^arter, Torture. 
«P^afer, Measles. 
«P^auer, Wall. 



^ti<tifif)tt, Metaphor. 
«»httter, Mother, 
giatter, Adder. 
0himmer, Number. 
D^ttf Opera. 
Otter, Viper, 
giiifter, Ehn. 
©d^euer. Bam. 
©d^Ieuber, Sling, 
©d^ulter. Shoulder, 
©d^njefier. Sister, 
©teuer. Tax. 
3!od^ter, Daughter. 
Srauer, Sorrow. 
Umfel^r, Return. 
aSefrer, Evening. 
35il)er, Viper. 
aBittt|)er, Eye-lash. 
Safer, Fibre. 
3eber, Cedar. 
Siffer, Cipher. 
3U]^er, Guitar. 



FEMININE EXCEPTIONS TO THE 1st RULE. 

List D. 

Be-eocceptions to the Bule that— Nouns ending in d^t, ft, % and t^, 
are. 



Masculine, 


Neuter. 


aSeba^t, Consideration. 


Dltfid^t, Thicket. 


aSer^t, Notice. 


®mt, Yeaat. 
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Masculine, 

SBettad^t, Regard. 
fbMtwi^tf Malefactor. 
Doti^t, Wick, 
jtne^t, Serying-man. 
^(Ai^tf Hawk. 
*ed^t, Pike. 
$ad^t, Farm. 
®(i)a^t, Shaft (mine). 
©^Jted^t, Wood-pocker. 
f8tt'oa(ffi, Suspicion. 
SBid^t, Wight. 



Neuter, 



glc^t, Light, 
gied^t, Right. 
@<jWl^t, Ditch-water. 



©c^aft, Shaft, 
©c^uft, Wretch, 
©tlft Peg. 
aSetl^ft, Arrest. 



8ft 



®lft, Poison, 
^efifc, Hook. 
Orl^oft, Hogshead. 
$etfd^ofl, Signet, 
©tift, Institution, 
ffinft, Wharf. 



SBaft; Bast (matting). 
JDienft, Service. 
Duttft Vapor. 
S)ur^, Thirst. 
(Sm% Earnest, 
gotji, Forest 
ffroft Frost. 
8ffirP, Pi-mce. 
®ei{l, Spmt. 



8feft Feast 
JDift Fruit 
Sfteft Nest 
aSertiimf), Merit 
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Masculine, 



Neuter. 



©etwinnp, Gain. 
tgerBji, Autumn. 
^a% Mast. 
m% Dung. 
SKotrap, Morass. 
2»oft Must. 
^ala% Palace. 
gjtroBft Provost, 
gioft Rust, 
aioft Comfort. 
aJerbimft Profit, 
ajerluft, Loss. 
aBottft Paunch. 
aBuft FUth. 
3t»ifi, Discord. 



2lmatratttl^, Amaranth. 
QMvmii), Generositj. 
^(OX^xati), Household-stuff. 
^ocf)mnti), Pride. 
^i^adntf), Hyacinth, 
^einumtl^, Pusillanimity, 
^otl^, Dirt. 
mt^, Mead. 
!0H$mutl^, Illhumour. 
a^httl^, Mind or mood. 
Slatl^, Counsel. 
<Spat^, Spar 
^agantl^, Tragacanth 
UeBmnutl^, Arrogance. 



iobtjxint^f Labyrinth. 
iaiax^ti), Hospital. 
8otl^; Ounce or Solder. 
mUii Reed. 
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Masculine, 

aJottatl^, Store. 
SBanfetmutl^, Indecision. 
SBetmutl^; Wormwood. 
SBertl^, Value. 
9Bif mutl^, Bismntfa. 
3l6et^, Civet. 



Neuter, 



FEMININE EXCEPTIONS TO THE 1st RULE. 

List E. 

MascfjUine Be-excepiums. 



Stnlo,' Anio. 
S)nlei)er, Dnieper. 
SDniefter, Dniester. 
SDott, Don. 
SDouto, Douro. 
e6to, Ebro. 
@u))l^tat, Euphrates. 
Sun, Inn. 
i^^, Lech. 



9(tno, Amo. 
sTOaltt, Main, 
sroinl^o, Minho. 
gieder, Necker. 
m, NHe. 
$0, Po. 
m}dn, Rhine. 
Shtdco, Rubicon. 
Xa^^, Ta^ns. 



NEUTER EXCEPTIONS TO THE 1st RULE. 
List F. 
MisceUaneoua Terminations; mostly Nathe. 
%a^, Carrion. | ^mt, Office. 



^ Seven of these end in vowels ; but it is more convenient to put all 
the Rivers under one head. 
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9(ntUtg, Countenance. 
Strum, Arum. 
Slugettlleb, Eyelid. 
SBad^, Brook. 
S3ab; Bath. 
Sanb, Ribbon. 
SBett, Bed. 
SBegel^, Desire. 
Sell; Hatchet. 
SBeitt, Leg. 
Sefiecf, Case. 
SSiBergell, Castor (oil). 
SSier, Beer. 
SSilb, Image. 
SBlOet, Note. 
motif Leaf: 
aSIeti^, Tin-plate. 
SSIut, Blood. 
Soot, Boat. 
aSret, Board. 
SSrob, Bread. 
SSucl^, Book. 
SSuttb, Bundle. 
E^ot, Chorus. 
Soncert, Concert. 
(Sm^^f Corps. 
S)mfmal; Monument. 
S)etail, Detail. 
Diobem, Diadem. 
Ding, Thing. 
S)i))Iom, Diploma. 
Dotf, Village. 



@cf, Comer. 
@ia, Ice. 
®[mi>, Misery, 
eimn, Elk. 
(Sr^; Ore. 

^a% Butt or Cask, 
gfefi), Field, 
gett, Fat. 
8fmer, Fire, 
gleifd^, Flesh 
Slk% Fleece, 
gtttg, Stratum. 
{Jlofl, Raft, 
literal, Cover, 
g^ot, Chorus. 
®(tttt, Yam. 
®e&, Money, 
©lad; Glass, 
©lieb, Limb. 
®Iutf, Luck. 
©oB), Gold, 
©rai, Grave, 
©tag, Grass. 
®ut, Property. 
^aat, Hair, 
.garg, Resin. 
$am3t, Head. 
J^an^, House. 
«geer, Army. 
«§eil, Prosperity. 
$emb, Shirt, 
.gerj, Heart. 
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tgtrn, Brain, 
tgolj, Wood. 
«gortt, Horn. 
«@ul^n, Hen. 
Sal^r, Year. 
Snfect, Insect. 
Socljl, Yoke. 
StaV), Calf. 
Jlameel, Camel. 
Jlamln, Chimney. 
StangfixviS), Kangaroo. 
Jl(tpital; Capital. 
Alnb, ChUd. 
Jllnn, Chin. 
Aleib, Cloth. 
Aleinob, Ornament. 
Stoxn, Com. 
StxcfXLt, Vegetable 
Stxmi, Cross. 
Aummet, Collar. 
8anb, Land. 
iarxm, Lamb. 
iavAf Leaf. 
Sel^n, Fief. 
8eib, Sorrow. 
Sleb, Song, 
glneal, Ruler. 
iobf Praise. 
Socl^, Hole. 
Sol^n, Wages. 
8000, Lot. 
9^al ox SKaal, Mark. 



maf)l, Meal. 
gWalj, Malt. 
9Ran&)}te, Manoenyre. 
gWarf, Marrow. 
Wa% Measure. . 
SWauI, Mouth. 
Wm, Sea or Ocean. 
gWel^I, Meal. 
mni^, Wench. 
SRefllng, Brass. 
gWetaC, Metal. 
aSinrral, Mineral. 
S^ood, Moss. 
a)hJ^, Pulp. 
0letfc Net. 
D% Ear. 
Del, Oil. 
fJJaar, Pair. 
flJa))ier, Paper. 
fPe^, Pitch, 
gjfanb, Pledge. 
fPferb, Horse. 
«Bfunb, Pound. 
^OXixHi, Portrait. 
$tonom, Pronoun. 
5PuIt, Desk. 
{Rob, Wheel. 
aHegal, Regalia. 
{Rel^, Roe. 
aHei^, Empire. 
{RelS, Twig. 
9lie$, Ream. 
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a»if Beef. 

Stofyc, Reed. 

8to^, Horse. 

©olj, Salt. 

®(J^af, Sheep. 

<S(i)M, Log. 

©(J^lff, Ship. 

®(J^«b, Sign-board. 

©(S^ilf, Reed. 

®d^itr, Harness. 

@C^lo^f Lock. 

©d^malj, Grease. 

S^rot, Small-shot. 

®^otf, Three-score. 

®(J^n?eitt, Swine. 

<S(i)Votxt, Sword. 

®e(S^, Coulter. 

®eil, Rope. 

®lei, Sieve. 

®ignal; Signal. 

(Sptd, Bacon. 

®^)W, Sport. 

(Spirit, Peck. 

®^ltal, Hospital. 

®)3rlet, Sprit. 

®tatut, Statute. 

®tifit, Ecclesiastical Foundation. 

(Stxol), Straw. 

©tiitf, Piece. 

3:5ar, VaUey. 



3:^11, Share or Portion, 
^ier, Aninud. 
^t>x, Door. 
Xxnmm, Selyage. ' 
3it^, Goth. 
nn\^mt, Tallow. 
UttljieH, Sentence. 
®rrt, Verb, 
©erbetf, Deck. 
aJerljIdr, Trial 
QSerliefc Dungeon, 
a}^, Brute, or Cattle. 
®oIf, People. 
gBa(]^g,Wax. 
9Bamm0, Doublet. 
SBeT^; Woe. 
SBeT^, Dam. 
ffiett, Wife or Woman. 
SBeltaC, Universe. 
SBerg, Tow. 
SBerf, Work. 
SBilb; Game. 
SBilb^Jret, Venison. 
aSott, Word. 
Sett, Tent. 
3mg, Staff. 
Slel, Limit 
3inf, Zinc. 
Sinn, Tin. 
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Lists G, H, I. 

NefjUer eosc^Hons to let RuU, ending in el; en, er, respectively* 

List G, in el. 



^ftnbel, Bundle, 
^em^el; Esuimple. 
getfet, Pig. 
St(Cs>iUX, Chapter. 
Jlndbel, Dumpling. 
STOanbel; Number 16. 
a^ittel; Middle. 
SRdffel, Pint. 



Drafel, Oracle. 

Ohittbetoraionbel, Round Tower. 
Segel, Sail, 
©eibel, Pint 
®iegel; Seal. 
ZaU, Tackle. 
UeH Evil, 
ffilefel, Weaael. 



5llmofen, Alms. 
"^dm, Basin. 
^ifen, Iron, 
giilten, Foal. 



List H, in en. 



SKx^ttif or JHjfen, Cushion, 
fiafen, Sheet. 

aBa))^)en, A Coat of Arms. 
3eicl^en, Sign. 



List I, in er. 



3t6enteuer, Adventure, 
filter, Age. 
aSauer, Cage. 
Dotter, Yoke (of egg). 
&(njier, Window. 
Srauengimmer, Woman. 
Subet, Cart-load, 
©atter, Grate. 
(Sitter, Trellis. 



MafUx, Fathom. 

Stlo\tn, Cloister. 

Jtu^fer, Copper. 

fiager, Couch. 

fiajiet, Vice. 

guber, Lure. 

SKalter, Measure (of corn). 

STOeffer, Knife. 

SKieber, Bodice. 
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gKuftof; Pattern. 
D^)fet, Offering, 
jpflafler, Pavement. 
fPutoer, Gunpowder, 
ahiber, Oar. 
©Itter, SUyer. 



^taitt, Theatre. 
Ufer, Bank. 
SBaffer, Water. 
aBettet, Weather. 
aSunber, Wonder. 
Slmmet; A Room. 



List J. 
Oerman Nouns with theprefix ®e. 



Feminine Exceptions, 

f)X, Duty. 
©eBurt, Birth, 
©ebulb, Patience, 
(gefol^r, Danger. 
@cf^n?uljl, Tumor, 
©epalt Form, 
©enjdl^ Voucher, 
©wait, Tone. 



Masculine Exceptions, 
©eVtau^; Custom, 
©ebanfe, Thought, 
©eftntnb, Kinsman, 
©ela^; Room or Space. 
©rmol^I; Consort. 

©mlef , ] 

or > Enjoyment, 
©wufcj 

©eno^, Mate. 

®tm^f Smell. 

©efong, Song. 

©efti^matf, Taste. 

©efeU, Companion. 

©eflanf, Starch. 

©et)atter, Godfather. 

©eivinn, Gain. 

©enjinnfl, Profit 



Obsebyations. 

The initial ©e is not always & prefix, as in ©egenb, ©egenwott; 
and where it happens to be an integral constitnent of the word }— 

% 
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bat where it is really so, and refers to Primary Deriratires, 
(®e«5i«<, from aSieten; (St^lnrge, from SBergen, &c.,) with the 
above exceptions^ it controula all rules founded merely on 
terminationa. 

It is not so however with Foreign Noons happening to begin 
with ®e ; or with Compound Noons — (eg. Oesichtshreia, Oeaickta^ 
farbej, where the second noon fxti^, fox^, always determines the 
gender ; or with Secondary Derivatiyes, (Oebieter^ Oebirger, 
OeUebte^ Oefangere ^c.,J which are extensions of Gebiet^ 
GebirgCy &c.: — ^in all these cases the General Roles I and 11 — 
as corrected by the exceptional lists — are to be inyariably 
followed. 

List K. 



Exceptions to \fyxm and nip leing neuter. 
Masculines^ in tl^um* 



Strtljium, Error. 
Slei^tl^um, Riches. 



aBa(]^f^|um, Growth. 



Fehinines in nip. 



SBebtdngnip, Affliction. 
SBetrfiinlfl, Grief. 
SBefummemip, Trooble. 
Seforgnlfc Care. 
SBewanbtnlfl, Condition. 
(Sm^fdngnip, Conception. 
(Srfdtntnifi, Knowledge. 



(Srlauinlp, Permission, 
ffdulnifl, Corroption. 
S^inflemip; Darkness. 
Jtenntnip, Knowledge. 
aSerbomnip, Destroction. 
aSerfdumnip; Hindrance. 
3Bilbnifl; WDdemess. 
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LIST L— EXCEPTIONS TO 1st RULE. 

List L. 

Names of Continents, Countries, Districts, Islands, and Cities, 
are Neuter. 



Masculine Exceptions, 
^aa^f Hague, 
'gmnegau, 'Hainault. 
afl^eingau, '^Rhinegau. 
SBetteraU; Wetterayia. 



Feminine Exceptions, 
SSerimi,® Barbarj. 
SStetagne, Brittany. 
S^am^agne, Champagne. 
Dominica, Dominica. 
£aufl|, Lusatia. 
STOotbau, Moldavia. 
$falj, Palatinate, 
^icorbie, Picardy. 
0togen, Rugen. 
©(J^ttjeij, Switzerland. 
3:iroI, Tyrol. 
Uftaine, Ukrain. 
SffimrtJurg, Wartburg. 



MASCULINE EXCEPTIONS TO 2nd RULE. 

List M. 

Masculme Exertions. 



2t6a(S^eu, Horror. 
SBon, Building. 



SSrei, Pap or Pulp, 
©uc^jlaie, Letter, Type. 



7 Although (StBtt is neuter. 



^And all names ending in ti. 
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gfttebe, Peace. 
Suttfe, Sparke. 
©ebanfe, Thought. 
®lau*e, Faith, 
if^oufe^ Heap. 
Jloffee, Coflfee. 
Siai, Quay. 
St&^, Cheese. 
Jllee, Clover. 
JHei, Clay. 
ffl^m, Nerve, 
^au, Peacock. 
SloBH Seal. 
Sto^r, Roach. 



©ago, Sago. 
©amC; Seed. 
®(]^abe, Loss. 
(S^nttf Snow. 
®(J^tel, Cry. 
@ee, Lake, 
©ellerle, Celery. 
®^)toffe, Sprout. 
^caXf Dew. 
5£r(tp:pe, Bustard. 
Setl^au, Abbatis. 
SBou, Weld. 

SBtne, wm. 



And generally, all designations of obviously male persons and 
animals, ending in e, as SBote, ^uU, (SrBe, StnaU, StanU, &c. ; 
and as 2lffe, Salfe, Dta^e, «6afe, Dcl^fe, fi5m, (RaBe, Staapp^. 

Where the termination in e in these cases causes a doubt, the 
decision may very well rest with the sense of the passage in 
which it occurs. 



NEUTER EXCEPTIONS TO 2nd RULE. 

List N. 

Neuter Exceptions, 



90caU, Alkali. 
3(malgama; Amalgam. 
3luge, Eye. 
SBedcl^ldge, Iron- Works. 



aSIei, Lead. * 
SButeau, Bureau. 
6anct>)ee, Canopy. 
Sommonbo^Military Expedition 
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S)eflle, Defile. 
@cl^o, Echo. 
(Si, Egg. 

©miorgo, Embargo. 
@ttbe, End. 
(hUf Inheritance, 
gfrefco, Fresco. 
®aU; District, 
©elee, JeUy. 
®mie, Genius. 



©ummi, Oam. 
Stttmffe, Interest. 
Jlauti, Cowry. 
^tu, Hay. 
Aomma, Comma, 
^ie, Knee. 
$ajfa, Paasover. 
(Sofa, Sofa, 
^ou, Cable or Rope. 



The following words varying iq gender according to their 
meaning, are collected together for convenience sake,^ though 
they will nearly all be found in their respective lists as regards 
termination. 





Masculine. 


Neuter. 


aSonb, 


Volume, 


Tie or Band. 


aSunb, 


Alliance, 


Bundle. 


6^ot, 


Choir, 


Chorus. 


erfenntnifc 


Knowledge, 


Judicial decision. 


©e^alt, 


Contents, 


Salary. 


®i% 


Saliva — ^Foam, 


Poison. 


*mfg; 


Harz Forest, 


Resin. 


»oK • 


Reward, 


Wages. 


Wltn^cl), 


Man, 


Wench. 


©c^ilb, 


Shield, 


Sign of an Inn. 


See, 


Lake, 


Sea. 


©tifl, 


Peg, 


Ecclesiastical 
Foundation. 


%ir, 


Part of a whole, 


Share or Portion. 


SSerWcnft 


Profit, 
9 From Becker. 


Merit. 



PART II. 

CONTBIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE MANAGEMENT OF AUXILIABY VeRBS. 

When the Writer first landed in Germany, his whole stock-in 
trade, as far as the language was concerned, consisted of 3cl^ bien 
and S)a0 $f(tb : — ^He was therefore soon and excusably bewil- 
dered with such passages as the following ;— 



aSltb man flti^ auf g%en 
w'Berfe^ laffen miiffen? 



Are you obliged to cross 
(the river) in ferry boats ? 



what was he to do with these four verbs ? He had not then ex- 
perience enough to recognize the relations of SQetben, ia^tn, and 
SRitffen ; a Tyro must have made some progress before he finds out 
that the Auxiliary Verbs, which with us are such fragmentary 
organic remains of a half extinct language, have a tolerabljs 
amount of conjugation and composition in German ; and in a 
way too that sets literal translation at defiance. 

If he be from Norfolk or Suffolk, he may have heard the 
provincial expressions, — 

I should not ought. 
He should not ought. 
We should not ought, &c. 

and therein recognised ^'venerable Archaic" and Saxon elements : 
he may also have bethought him of the different functions of 
*dare' in the following, — 
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^^ I dare do all that may become a man — 

Who dares do more is none." 
and 

I daresay the Germans are as much 

teazed bj our orthography as^ &c. 
'Dare' being nearly always notional with us — ^though iDftrfen is 
but occasionally so in German. He may have also obserred in the 
broad Scotch of James I, ("if We aught him anything,") the 
true relations of 'Ought' and 'Owe' which have disappeared in 
the " Modem Form" of the Imperfect and Past Participle. 

To meet these difficulties in German, the following Sketches of 
the Conjugation and Application of the Auxiliary Verbs were 
made at various times and places, and from instructions of 
yarious teachers: they are now submitted as a contribution 
only, towards the dbposal of difficulties which much embarrass 
the early stages of the Student's path. 

CONJUGATION OF AUXILIARY VERBS. . 

1. When the auxiliary form is used, the prefix ge is omitted 
in the past participle ; but where this sort of verb is used inde- 
pendantly, or notionally, the full participle is substituted* 

eg, — ^Why did you not come sooner ? 

Because I could not come. SBeil icT^ nlcT^t f ommen Knnen 

But if the more abrupt reply is used, — 

Because I could not. SBetl icl^ nid^t gefonnt i)aU 

2. When there is no ' Umlaut' in the Subjunctive or Condi- 
tional, its place in the sentence determines the mood. 

3. In the Perfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunctive of all the 
Auxiliary Verbs used as such, no inversion takes place : 

6^.— bag l^ if^t I Knnen; and not— ba^ i^ Knnm Ijioie : 
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► 

bat the iayersion does take place when this kind of verb is nsed 

independantly or notionally ; €^.— bap i^ gefonnt l^dtte* 
I 4, In the Subjunctive Pluperfect, — ^^dtte fonncn, is preferable 

I to ttjfitbe gefonnt ^abm. 

■ The following sketch gives the first person singular of each 

^ remaining tense of these fragmentarj verbs and of the different 

moods in their usual order ; observing that none but Sajfen 

have an Imperative. 

This is followed by illustrations of the applications, and of the 

successive combinations of the different auxiliaries. 



SttSldVSdl. 



Stann 
StomU 
^ait tbnmn 


3(S^ fann nld^t fommen. 
3^ fonnte nld^t fommen. 
3d^ l^ate nld^t fommen fdnnen. 


or ML 
^aU gefonnt 3^ i)aU ni(i)t gefonnt. 

jQaiU tbnnm 3^ l^atte nlti^t fommen fdnnen. 

or or 
^atte gefonnt 3(^ l^atte n^t gefonnt. 

{ aSerbe fdnnen 3(^ n?erbe nlti^t fommen fdnnen, 

< or or 

( 5Betbe gefonnt ^abm 3^ n)etbe nic^t gefonnt l^oBen. 


Imperative Nil. 


• 


Xann 




StbmU 
'.ffifirbe fdnnen 


I might be able. 
I should be able. 


*6ate fdnnen 


I may have been able. 
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j tgdtte fbnmn I might have been able. 

\ 5Biirbege!onttt]^a^tt*I should have been able. 

eg* — 3(S^ njoHtc bafi ^ l^dtte fom* 
men Knnen; or, ba^ ^ gefonnt 
l^dttc. 
3(^ mu$ fdnnen I must be able : 3^ mufl lefen 

fdnnen tf)^ i(i), &c. 
3^ l^dtte Umm 
mftjfen I must have been able : 

eg, — 3(S^ l^dtte fdnnm mCifien; or, 
3cl^ ^dtte mftjfen Im ©tanbe 
fe^n, el^e i(S^, &c. 



Dftmgeai. 



S)atf» 

5)urfte» 
( «6aBe bftrfen. 
( »&aBe gebutft* 
C ^atte biirfett. 
I »§atte gebutffc. 
. SBerbe burfen. 

SBerbe geburft l^aBen. 



> As aboye mentioned, (atte luinnen is preferable; thus — tSB» id^ ^StU 
iiommen iionnen where a beginner might naturally suppose it was 
nitnt ^tn iiommen iionnen. 
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Imperative Nil. 



Sarf ox iDfirfe That I may, (in the sense of per- 

mission:) — in either case we 
say — ba^ ct biitfe in the third 
person singular. 
S)i^rfte That I might. 

SBlirbe bfirfen That I should be allowed. 

( JQ&tU burfen. 
I SBitrbegebutft ]^a(en That I should have been allowed. 



5W£)®(g0l. 



( «@a6e mdgen 3^ ^aU ni^t fommen tn^nu 

I 'QaU gemo^t 3^ t)aU ni^t gemoc^t 

r »§atte m&gen. 

(.»&atte gemo^t. 
SBetbe mdgen 3^ ivetbe n^t fommm mdgem 

SB^begentoc]^t]^a'6en 30^ )vetbe nicl^t gemocl(|t l^a^eiu 

Imperattts Nil. 
SR^gr. 
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II 
w ^ 



MM 

o 
H 



( ^aU muffen. 

r 'gotte miiffett* 
'I «§atte gemuflt. 
aSerbe muffen^ 
ffiBerbe muffen @t wlrb fommen mfiffett;— he wiU 

have to come. 
SBerbe gemuf t l^oim ©rtritb gemufst l^oSen; he will 
have had to come. 



Imperative Nil. 



9^5 or SWfijfe 



2Wifte» 

SBfitbe mftffen. 
; t&dtte mfiffen. 
^ SButbe gemufit l^aten 



bags et gu l^auSe Metten tnftjfe;— 
that he shonld be obliged to 
stay at home. 



®D»fie?l, 



©OH. 
©oWe. 
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H 



C *ate foaen 
( ^aU gefottt 
f »6atte gotten, 
t^attegefottt. 

ffietbe eoHett 

ffierbe gefottt 1)aUn. 



Scl^ l^afie gu ^aufe Ueiien fotten. 
3ci^ liia'be gefottt ju, &c 



3c]{l werbe gu l^auSe Metten fotten. 



Imperative Nil. 



@ott or ®otten 



©ottte 



ffifiTbe fotten 



( «6Atte fotten 

( aJ»Tbe gefoHt ^oien. 



SDafd ic^ ®ie Begleiten fott;— that 

I am to acoompany yon. 
iDa^ Ic^ ®le teglelten fottte;— that 

I was to (or should) accompany 

you. 
S)ap ic)^ xtiiixU gu l^aufe (leiien 

fotten; that I was to have 

remained. 
That I would have had to. 



mo&msi. 



ffiltt. 

3Bottte. 
( ^cit nootten. 
( ^cAt gewottt. 
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( ^atte ttjotten. 
( ^attt gewottt. 

aBerbe geujottt l^aBen. 

Imperative Nil. 

ffiBltt or aBoHe • 3cl^ gtauBe nlcl^t ba^ er wotte. 

aBoirte 3cl^ grauBte nic^t baf er wUU. 

SBiitbe njoHen Should wish or intend. 

C »6dtte ttjoHett. 
c SBCirbe gewoHt j^aften. 



89t@@e0l.' 



C «aBe raffen 3c^ ^aBe l^n nlc^t tul^en laffen. 

( «aBe gerafim 3c^ l^iaBe l^n nic^t tul^jett gelaflen. 

C ^aiU lafien. 
( »6atte gelaflen. 

aBerbe laffm. 

ffiBerbegelaffenl^aBm. 



* 3Ca8$en is the only Auxiliary that is compounded with aeparahle 
adjuncts ; in this case it takes the prefix ge. 
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fia^ or fiaffe. 

Saffe S)a§ icf) ll^n nlcl^t tul^en laffe. 

Sleffe. 

®uTbe loflen. 
( ^dtte laflen. 
( SCBfitbe gelaflen ^aUn. 



APPLICATION OF THE PRECEEDING. 

(Much of this from Becker J, 

Generally speaking Jtdnnett; S)Jitjen, and ^b^tn, *] 

imply Possibility. Uaffett both. 

Tth^m, ©oHen; and SBolIen, ( 

imply Necessity. ) 

S(hnmn, as in phy- \ Der »6unb fann fcl^wlmmen. 
sical possibility. ) Sc)^ f ann bag Sucl^ lefen. 

N.B. Sl^dgen so used is antiquated ; — 
"®xaUn mag k^ nlcl^t," SSmnftgen is now 
used as below. 



SDfirfen & 2J?dgen, 
as in moral pos- 
sibility or per- 
mission. 



Request. Sanction or prohibition. 



©arflcl^benSBmflefen? Du magp ben SBrief 
tefen. 
S)a er, mfibe iji, fo 
mag er auSrul^en. 
68 barf felner l^ein* 
tteten. 



All three, as in in- ^ 5)er StaaU fonnte gum 8rmftar l^inauS fallen, 
cidental possibi- 1 ©r bxtrfte S)ir ttjol^l nicl^t aHegetgdl^lt l^oBen. 
lity- \ @r mag jtuangig Sol^e alt fe^n. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 



JtdnneU; as *to 
know/ 



Der JtnaBe f ann* feine 9lufga6e. 
Jtannji 3)u grlec^lfcl^ ? 
©ie fann fc|)dne ©efcl^icl^te. 



'There seems to have been from earliest days a confusion of ISenncn 
and IKonnen, — somewhat significantly shewn in the Egyptian ^^ Priest of 
On,** being eJso rendered '* Prince of On." Broad Scotch, as a Saxon 
legacy, affords cnrious examples of the obscure relation between these 
two verbs; eg, — Sir William of Deloraine, unable to read a word in 
Michael Scott's book, says to the Monk of St. Mary's, not " Ht^ kWMi 
VMint Uttfgabe,"— bu^— 

" Save to patter an Ave Maiy, 

When I ride on a Border foray,; 

Other prayer can I none. 

So speed me my errand and let me be gone." 
The ttroU German adjective ^IKonig,' — ^now a noun, even of the < ancient 
form,' and said to be derived from lEtonnen, would thus be fairly the corres- 
pondent to the Scotch adjective Canny: 'a Canny Scot' would be 
none, were it not instinctively implied that he must be a knowing one, 
as well as of Mndly congenial dispositions : this word, has however, other 
and independent meanings. IKraft and Iras IKonncn, again, shew their 
relationship in * craft' and * crafty* as referring to technical powers — 
craft—and cunning. **Let my right hand forget its cunning," <fec. 

See Sir E. B. Lytton's fine passages on the above mentioned confusion 
of knowledge and power — of lEUnntn and IKonnen — ^in <My Novel.' 
QBttoSm takes another turn. 
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Sfirfert, as *to dare.* (&t batf f 6 nlcl^t tljiun. 

*must not.' S)u batfji nlc^t IdjHg feijn. 

aBlr bfirfen Wnen 8dtm madden. 

aUidgen, as *to like,' Sclji mag ben SBein nlcl^t. 
or wish. SWdge er 6alb gurfid f el^rw ! 

as 'ability.* ffier Jjermag ll^m gu wiberjiel^m ! 

A child struggling to be set down from the 
nurse's arm, will cry pettishly, — 
'Scl^ magnet! '—a won't!' 

SRftffm, as physi- 1 Jtinbet mfiflen il^ten eittrn gel^ord^en. 
cal necessity. J SBeil ic^ gu l^oufe Bleffien muffte. 

^as incidental 3c]^ mu^ ft)«ittren geljim. 

necessity. ®le erfunblgten ftclji gu welcl^et ©tunbe fk 

guritd fommett tm^Un. 
dt mufi ftani gwefen feijn. 

as moral neces- L ffit wlH nacl^ l^aufe geljien— abet— ic)^ foil l^ltr 
«ity. J Weiien. 

(gt win aHeg l^aim— urtb— icl^ foil nic^t« 

3c^ twin bag Sebet felne fPfllc^t t^w. 

9BoIIen, as 'about (St wollte (he was about to) aUt bie Urfac)^ 
to.' fagett; bocl^; &c. 

S)ad will ic^ (I am about to) ^mn ab^ 
•etfldren. 

®oIIm; as in pos- ®r foil in bet ®tabt (he was supposed to 
dbility. be) ; elnige wollen (think that— say that) 

Ofn gefel^en l^aBen. 



u 



Sotttxif as < ought.* 
*mnst.* 



as' 



as 4et/ 



5)er JtiJnig folt (is said to be) gejiorten 
feijtt ; — 93 ttjlll (thinks he has) ed In ber 
Sritung getefen l^aien. 

(gt l^atte einen ©tall mietl^en foHen. 
3c^ foH in Me 5H)ot^e!e ge^m. 
aBlr foHen guerji bag SCBaffw: l^olm. 
@ie fon eS nw gefiel^en. 
Sol^ann foil bm si^ee l^minWngen. 
S)tr iRutfcl^er foil gum ^ot l^etanfol^ren. 
©er JWnigfotlleBen! 
,Ruttftlgm ©onntag follen fie (are to be) id 

»6of ^orgeStellt njerben. 
ffia^ foil mix ber SBein ol^ne SBtaten? 

(ttutjenO 

a8a^ foil fie tn ber Aficljie? (madden,) 
a8a8 foU k^ im 3:^eatei: tnit ben Jttnbem ? 

(anfangen.) 
SBagfoHen voir Ui elnem folcl^en alien *naufet ? 

(t^unO 
aSae follen biefe Seltungen ouf meinem Sifcl^e? 

(6ebeuten.) 
?Ba8follenl]^i:e3:roi)fen6el foeiner entgfinbung? 

Men.) 

gaffen, as ' let/ ia^ {S)n gel^n. 

©r Id^t ben Sogel fllel^en, 
as * causal/ ®le laffen Joon fionbon Ul^ren !ommen. 

Der Jtdnlg l^at iS)n f)imi(i}Un lajfem 
as 'leave/ ©ie f)aUn i^m nld^tg gelaffen* 



— - as •agree- 
ment/ 

as * ellipti- 
cal query/ 



Saffen also appears m the phrase-— 2)ad U^i 
Sl^nen \<i)i^n, (or) gut,— That becomes you. 
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SERIAL EXAMPLES 

Of some of the Combinations of the preceding with 
oneanother, 

and with any Notional Verbs, — $g. Jtommen, Sangen, ©cl^Iagett, 

A. Jlommen, &c. a. Jtdnnen. d. aWiiffen. 

b. S)firfen. e. ©oHen. 

c. SWdgen. f. aBottem 

g. Safien, 

A. a.b. ®r biiirfie fommen Unnen* He might be able to come. 

a.c. Wtbd)U i^ itjfti nut fd^tagen Would that I were able 

fdnnm! to beat him! 

a.d. 9^u$ i^ lefen Unmn ? Most I be able to read ? 

a.e. (St foQte tangen Unmn He should be able to 

dance. 

a.f. @t fonnte fommen wotten. Ho might wish to come. 

a.g. Jttnnm @ie if)n gel^n Can jou let him go ? 
lajfett? 



A. b.c. 3(^ md^te lljin [(i^lagen. I should like to be allowed 
bdrfen to beat him. 

b.d. awt^t^ et tangm bfirfm ! Would he were allowed to 

dance! 
b.e. ©t fotlte tangen bfirfen. He should be allowed to 

' dance. 
b.f. dt bfirfte gel^en ttJoHm. He might intend to go. 

b.g. Dfirfm ©it l^n gel^m laffw? May you let him go ? 



Would I were compelled 
to dance ! 
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A. c.d. 3d^ ttiftcl^te tanjen mftffen. I would I were compelled 

to dance. 

„ Wtlk^tt id} nut tangen "^ 

mfiffm ! 
or 

ce. Sftb(^U i(^ nut tangen 

foHm! 

c.f. SWdd^te er fommm wollen ! Would it were his inten- 
tion to come! 
fSRUijU er f ommen ttJoHen ! \ Would it were his inten- 
r tion to come. 
„ dt m5(3^te fommm njoltem '' It might be his intention 

to come, 
eg. (Sx ma^ ll^n f ommen laffen. He may (perhaps) let him 

come. 



A. d.e. @r foUte Imten mfiffen. He should be made to 

learn. 
d.f. (Bwi^ mfi^U er ianim Surely, he must wish to 
WoHen dance. 

„ d.g. aBirbmanfl^ouf g%en* Are you obliged to cross 
CiBerfe|en laffen mfiffen? (the river) in ferryboats? 



A. e.f. ©ottte er tanjen njplten. Should he intend to dance. 
„ e.g. @r foHte il^n tan^m taffen. He should let him dance. 

*Here we have the original problem thus solved: llnglice. — Miixti 
man mu««in--9Ul^ mi iFai^ren vi!b$t»$t}tn lasBeit. 
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The following, together with the preceding will probably put 
the student in possession of nearly all the various applications 
of the auxiliary verbs : repetitions may occur, as the said 
"following" and "preceding" were collected at very different 
times and places, and under different masters. 



«£)SH0t(Sgfl. 



Start fann fcl^tetten, d.h. J?trfiel^t gu fc^teiBen, 

Statl fann l^eute frajlmn gel^en. „ Ip nlcl^t Jjerl^inbert. 
Staxl fann nacf) Stallen reifen. „ f)ai bie dtlanini^. 



^Mmai* 



3eber g»mfcl^ batf bU SBa^r^elt „ i)at 0lec^t— SrlouBnlf , 

galug butft^ ttjol^l l^eute felBjl^ „ wal^tfcl^elnUc^ ba^, 

fonttntn* 
Saiug bwfte nicl^t njlebet gefunb 

tv^b^tt* ^ 

*arl barf nld^t erji l^lngel^n, benn, „ unnWl^lg— S)etge6en«« 

ber StoniQ qW Ofm fdne 

3lublettj. 
S)arf Jtari^offmben JWnlg ju fel^em „ Iji frim«&offttUttgb«r9eten«. 
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Qtt mag tetfen* 

®r mag voofyl anbetd bmfm ate n 

(gr mdd^te, 

J"^^« llangeleim! 
©r mdge ) 

3c]^ mdc^te tr lange leBen ! 

3Btr mag Me ©tmte jdi^Ien ! 

dt mag ni(^ f ommeiL 

@r mag ftd^ awrgrm, n?it relfetu 



», orlauH obet gleiiS^gftUig. 
„ mdglic^. 

„ e3 ttj4te mdglicl^, 
„ i^ ttjfmfc^e. 

„ ww: fautt ! — ^iji fdl^ig \>aiu. 
„ tr ttjin tti^t,— l^at felw 

)&uji bagu. 
„ ttjmn aud^ — )poit)poof)l — 

oBgletc)^* 



SKa®®(ggi. 



6alu0 muftte elnm Sltgt geiroud^m „ ttjar gendtl^igt — gejnjungen. 



SDtrSWenfd^fottfeinefPtKd^tt^um „ tft Jjer^jp^tet. 
5D«f Stmnb foil mlr oft dnm SBrief „ i^ njCmfc^e bafi, 
fd^wtten. 
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Stoxl foil bUfitS lateinlfcJ^e,— „ e« iji mrfne fWelnung— 

gtmalle blefed ftanjOftfd^e SBud^ SBlHe— 3t6ftd^t. 

lefen. 
(St ifl nad^ Se^Jjlg gmtfl, welt et „ ieStlmmt. 

bott jhU>lwn fott. 
©ottte bag ^Better fd^dn wetben, fo „ conbltional. 

fjmine ld& gewi^. 
©oUte e« tegnen, fo fomme Icl^ „ rejirlctio. 

©ottte e8 avi(f) tegnen, fo fomme „ o6gIel<3^— wietool^l 

id^ bmno(^. 
5)tr aJefui? foH Im S)origen 3»onate „ aWan fagt, erjdljilt, l^drt, bafl. 

toleber Jjlel fiaija auSgworfen 

l^oBen* 
©ollte berr JlrUg woi^l wleber auS^ „ wol^l mi^lld^ ? toal^rfd^eln 

iwd^en? llcl^? 



SDsssan. 



S)a« ©etter tottt fld^ dnbmi. „ tottb. 

(St toltt ntotgen airrifen, „ l^eaiflcl^tlgt. 

Oct toiH mlt un^ ftjajieren gel^en. „ er ^at 0leigung. 
Qtt ttjitt telten, unb ^at Wn 5Pfetb, „ tr tofinfcl^t 
3cl^ tolB ba^ er Jetgt fcl^wlfie. „ ic)^ Befel^Ie ba^» 

3c]^ win blefe« aSuc)^ nicl^t. „ icl^ geBe nicl^t ju,— -Icljr 

geftattenld^t,— Ic)^ gibenfr 
ed nlc|t §tt loufen, &c. 
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2)«f Jtftnig Ik^ ben SWinl^er gu flcl^ „ Befal^I ; Jjetanlaffen— ben 



f ommm, tufen, &c. 

ijortragen njoburcl^ er flcl^ ^a^ 
tl^eibigm ujoMte* 
S)er ^ttlg laf t flcl^ nicl^^* gu ber 
ateife Bettjegen. 






ed iji nicl^t m^glicl^* 



«2ia3@9l. 



DieSer a^ann l^at elite gtoffe 


}> 


iefttgt. 


©ammlung i^on ©em&Iben. 






S)er JWnfe l^at ben ©ce^Jter tn ber 


>» 


pt 


^6anb. 






3)ie jlrone l^at btet gtofle Diamante^ 


V 


ent^alt 


S)a l^afl S)u ba0 ®em&Ibe ! 


99 


nel^men— ntmm ! 


5)le glotte f)at gftnjHgen Sffiinb, 


99 


Befommen, ettt>)fangett. 


tttorl l^ot gtoffe atcl^tung )9oi: felnem 


W 


ettt>)flnbett* 


Setter. 






ittorl l^at gtoffen »gunger» 


» 


Wben. 


^aJen ®ie ble ©ilte mir 5alb gu 


» 




fc^itettett. 






^aBen ®le ©ebulb, SWltleib, &bat^ 


>9 




vattt xtdt a^txt^ 






Dag aSoHl^at nlcl^te Jjonben gangem 


99 


aSortl^ell gewonnen* 


JWeg^ 






3c^ i)aU^kiia\cf)niUn. 


?> 


mfiffen. 



PART III. 
HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 

The true we of a Master is to help one to teach himself, 
PRONUNCIATION. 

The German may be said to be one of the most honest languages 
in the world for correspondence between spelling and pronuncia- 
tion : except in a verj few and well defined cases the words 
are pronounced exactly as thej are spelt : It finds no rhymes in 
Laugh and Staff, — ^in Plough and Cow, — ^in Sun and One, 
Sec, &c. 

The Consonants with the exception of the slight changes in 
ji, ^, t>, xt), 2, ^tf), and tl^, and the restrictions as to hard and soft 
in c, Q, Sec., are as nearly as may be like our own ; the gutturals 
are familiar to the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, and (with some 
care) may be acquired by the hardest English throat and jaws, 
that ever called Lough Derg and Loch Lomond, Loch Derg, and 
Lock Lomond respectively. 

The Vowels, unless modified as long or short, are simple, pure, 
inyariable sounds; as far, at least, as an Englishman's ear is con- 
cerned, — with exception of the terminal t, and the dipthongs oe, 
and eu. 

With this in view, and paying close attention, to the errors 
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made hj Germans/ in pronouncing onr own troublesome vowels 
(of which they say we have 30 !) an intelligent English pupil, 
spite of his — " ettrag unBlegfameS DrganifmuS " may make rapid 
progress in attaining to respectability even at home ; though a 
residence in the SSatetlanb alone can give ease and such approach 
to excellence, as a poor foreigner can ever be expected to make. 
Onr frequent and long sustained continental wars, and our insular 
position have done much to produce and encourage our peculiarly 
coxcombical proceedings in this respect; what foreigner ever 
understood an Englishman speaking Latin ? And why ? his 
vowels are all false in reference to the average Continental 
practice : those of the Irish and Scotch are not. 

Pronunciation, to be sustained with comfort and efficiency for 
any length of time, should be mainly from the chest ; feeling the 
whole volume of sound brought into play, but under control : one 
who pronounces merely from the throat, jaws, and lips, soon 
wearies, with this harsh falsetto, especially in reading aloud. 

As the best (but indifferent) substitute for conversation, and 
chiefly as an exercise to our countrymen in thus speaking from the 
chest, in opening the mouth, and in separating the lips from the 
jaws and teeth — it is good to read much aloud, very slowly and 
carefully study every sound, particularly if the Master is happily 
very fastidious and conscientious ; — but there is nothing so 
instructive as half-an-hour of reading every day agamst a German 
who is as anxious to be correct as oneself; taking sentences 
alternately, he in English, and the Englishman in German, each 
scrutinizing every sound with merciless severity ; the laughing 
alone re-pays the exertion. 

' It is instractive to require a German to read passages of an English 
work, pronouncing the words as one perfectly ignorant of our language 
would do. Ask him for such as these, consecutively— Bird, Curd, 
Word, Heard, Herd ; and mark the vowels. 
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STUDIES, PRACTICES, AND BOOKS. 

All Beginners' studies are necessarily ' translations ;' and they 

only cease to be so when the right words come to the lips in the 

right time and place without perceptible effort ; — ^thus at first, we 

translate 

German ] When we try to understand a native who is speaking > 

into > or 

English ) When we endeavour to read his books. 

English '\ In our early efforts to speak the language ; 

into > or 

German ) When we write * exercises' therein. 

This translating process dies away as the language is 
naturalized^ and in every case, judging from experience, it is well 
to avail oneself of the good-nature of the German ladies as 
'practice-butts;' their kindness and patience is, in such cases, 
inexhaustible. 

A suitable course of study, in reference to the above is sketched 
out in the following, for those whose purpose does not exceed the 
attainment of the German of common life. 



Grammars. — On one or more points there is sure to be some- 
thing good in all Grammars ; but as regards selection, after some 
painful experience and much consideration, I can only recommend 
the larger edition of Becker for adults, and the smaller one for 
children : by this means all that is learned will be valuable ; and 
there will be nothing to unlearn and to create confusion even in 
passing from the latter to the former. 

Dictionaries. — There are several small Dictionaries : that of 
Burckhardt, who is a good English scholar, has the advantage of 
giving the Nominative Plural of all Nouns. 
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Vocabularies. — Like the Grammars, they are all snre to contain 
something - good ; but unlike these, there is not that important 
difference of value amongst them. Preference may perhaps be 
advisably given to Rowbotham's little work: but the Hexaglot 
of Madame de Genlis," and the Vocabularies by Williams, Arndt, 
Bemays, &c., &c., all afford excellent contributions to the general 
stock. 

German Works for Translation into English ; Arranged 
FOR Progressive Study. — For juniors, there is a good collection 
of well selected easy maxims and sentences in B. Becker's 
Grammar : These are enough to familiarizie the pupil with the 
German type^ and give a useful little stock of words. From 
hence we may proceed to the " ^inber*uttb ^<axi^^&f)xci)m" by 
Grimm ; or to Lessing's Fables. This is quite enough of easy 
work : from thence, to a few books of Archenholz's Seven years 
war, — and afterwards perhaps Schiller's Thirty years war, or his 
Revolt of the Netherlands. By this time the prose '3Bottfolge' 
will have been well established ; and in SWofcl^gifletg very inter- 
esting and instructive little work — Guide to German Literature '' 
— ^will be found a well graduated series of progressive lessons j 
many in metre, from which the requisite selection may be made. 
With exception of books of this class or of the ' ©dmmtlicl^e SBetft ' 
of different authors, it is not recommended to keep the pupil long 
in any one work ; the first twenty pages, or so, of most, give their 
peculiar vocabulary and style for ordinary purposes : the first 
object being to secure a general stock of words and phrases : the 
study of the work in reference to information, niceties of style, &c., 
can be deferred with advantage. It is hardly advisable to 
give the pupil poetry to translate until he is familiar with 
the rules for the order of words (SBottfolge) as , there are 

•** Manuel du Voyageur." ^ j, j. GuiUaume, London, 
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inyersions and licenses inseparable from and peculiar to utterances 
of emotion, especially when under metrical restraints, which 
bewilder and embarrass the student who is endearouring to trace 
the successional order of the different parts of speech. Hence the ' 
Scriptures should not be selected for early lessons, as their oriental 
style of composition and expression has so many disturbances of 
this kind. An early acquaintance with the ^ SBottfoIge '^ of 
prose is so necessary to ease in translation and correctness in 
writing, that it may be well taught as soon as the Etymology has 
been mastered, and before entering on Syntax ; more especially as 
the pupil will find, by the time he is in a position to enter on this 
last branch of Grammar systematically, that he is by no means in a 
terra incognita : his own intelligence or that of a good teacher 
will have made him familiar with it in many points. 

The adult student may begin with SRofcl^jifler at once ; but if 
this be too sudden a plunge, he may walk a few steps quietly 
by using the translated maxims and sentences given in B. 
Becker's Grammar. When he wishes for hard practice, let 
him puzzle over the abominably inyolyed style of the leading 
articles of provincial newspapers : the OTgemeine S^ltung however, 
generally edited by good writers, will be sure to add richly to 
his stock of common-life words and phrases. 

Books for Translation from English into German. — Some 
recommend attempts at translating any well written simple English 
work into German orally at once from the first : this however seems 
to be an unnecessarily difficult practice, very wearisome to both 
the teacher and pupil. Time enough by and bye when Etymology 
and SSortfoIge shall have been mastered, and some moderate 

* If sufficient enconhtgement be given to the Publisher,— the Writ^ 
hopes to be able to obtain leave to publish the M.S. of Professor Calker, 
of Bonn, on this subjeot, from which he studied in 1834-85 : — ^it is easy 
and excellent. 
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attention paid to Syntax: Becker recommends theVicar of Wakefield, 
from the suitability of its happy style to the beginner : I would 
beg leave to add to this the letters of Junius, — the peculiar 
construction of the sentences and paragraphs affords excellent 
practice : a close translation of some half-a-dozen of these letters 
would be quite a boon to the student. A Dictionary of Syhonymes 
— say Eberhardt's for common purposes — ^is a great help in the 
selection of apposite words. 



Whatever may be the age of the pupil or student it is very 
advisable to keep (under the eye of the master at first), a com- 
mon-placo-book of every new word or phrase that is gsdned in 
reading or in conversation, unless the same be expressly learned 
from a ready-arranged Vocabulary. This common-place-book, in 
which the words may be arranged under the heads of Verbs, 
Nouns, Adjectives, and Miscellaneous, forms the genuine and 
original stock of the student ; these words will have a peculiar hold 
on the memory from associations of different kinds : — ^however slow 
the progress at first in consequence, a pupil should never translate 
more at a time than will admit of his thus realizing all his new 
words. At the other end of this book, all new phrases or con- 
venient expressions should be entered in like manner. 

If the German words are written in the German hand- writing 
they will give ample practice and early facility in this somewhat 
important matter. 
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SKETCH OF AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 

In giying Elementary instruction, confidence will be better gained 
with joong pnpils by using at first only the smaller edition of Dr. 
Becker's Grammar as prepared under the directipn of the author 
by his son, Mr. Bernhard Becker. 

To facilitate the progress of junior pupils or of very diffident 
adults, it will be well to use two distinct courses ; the first, 
referring principally to Inflections, and thus being purely elemen- 
tary, the difficulties arising from the peculiar terminology of this 
and of other modem scientific grammars, are thereby, not eluded^ 
but deferred to the second course ; which involves HlqJuU constder- 
atian of the entire hooky — as preliminary to the study of Dr. 
Becker's original and larger work, of which the smaller one is a 
modification. 

By this means, it is proposed to secure all the advantages of 
easy introductory works, without the serious mischief of having 
to change the grammar for the pupil when more advanced, and 
thus lose all the advantages of the depth and firmness of first im- 
pressions, and local recollections peculiar to what w&a Jirst learned 
in the first hook ; — to say nothing about the confasion afterwards 
introduced thereby into the memory. 

INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 
Grammar — §» ^tclur. 

Chi^y in rtfertnce to It\fleet:on, (Second Edition,) 

I. The Alphabet and its pro- 
nunciation, very carefully : 
especially as regards the 
Vowels and Gutturals. Pages 1, 2, and 3 as far * 7.' 

^ * 7 means (in pages 57, 58, and 59,) 7 lines from the bottom of the 
page, exolusive of foot notes : 1 7 means 7 lines fh>m the top including 
title. 
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II. The Articles, Qin, glnc, 

2)er, ©le, ^at 

III. The Verbs; for explana- 
tions see 

The Ancient Form; — ^learn 
the lists — ^Infinitives only. 

The Modern Form: better 
written out at fall length 
for the papil to copy, and 
commit to memory. 

The Irregular Form . 

^abnt, ©ei^tt, and aBorben. 

rV. The Nouns: Examples of 
the Ancient Form of de- 
clension— say— Setg, ©ol^tt, 
3Ba&; and aSraut. 

Examples of the Modem Form 

— say 2Kenfd^ and JJrou. 

(The rest of * Declension* to 
be learned after 'Genders.*) 

<3enders of Nouns. 

Declensions. 

V. The Adjectives: 

Declensions, Ancient, and 
Modem. 

Comparison. 



Page 139— from f 7 to f 16. 
Ditto— from • to * 8. 

Page 65— from f 9 to • 3 

Pages 78 to 87. 



Pages 98 to 102. 

Pages 88, 89 to t 9 ; and 
Socffreife Part 11. 

Pages 71, 72 tot 9. 

Pages 113, 114, 115, contain 
these examples ; let the 
Teacher supply aBalb, plu- 
ral ffiMbet. 

Ditto, ditto ; let the Teacher 
supply grrow, plural grouen, 
83 not declined in the sin- 
gular. 

Socff^jeifc, Part I. 

Pages 114, t 6, to 122, t 21. 



Pages 129, t 5 to 134, f 12. 
Pages 135, f 14 to 137, t H- 



> Inflected exactly like JWe(n, iWtine, iHJlt(n. 
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VI. The Pronoima : 

Personal — ^Independant or not. Pages IS?, f ^^ ^ ^^h t ?* 

Possessiye, Demonstrative^ 

Belatiye^ with A^jectiyes 

andKonns. 
Vn. The Numerals. Pages 164, to 155, f 20. 

BS^INQ — 

Begin this as soon as the 
Alphabet has been tveU 
learned as regards pro- 
nimcialion. Pages 10 to 21. 

After this, Lessmg^s Fables, or ©timrn'd «&aud#9Rfeti^n, or 
selections from SRof^jiflrr'd Onide to German Literature. 



VOCABULARY. 



Ist. Bowbotham's. 

2nd. Papa's owa-nxmsisting of eMiy new word with which he 
becomes aeqoainted; to be arraaged under the heads of Verbs, 
Nouis, A^eettres, and Miscellaneoiis i al first to be kept In 
rongb-copj ftr eofiectioB, befbre beiog leaned by heart 



LAST WORDS. 

At the foot of the German ©dttet^Setirge there are wide 
Savannahs of gently undnlating, yet gently ascending slopes, — 
the first and lowest brow of which vast platean has been fairly 
gained by the patient student, who has toiled steadily along the 
tedious up-hill road of grammatical and preliminary routine as 
above detailed. The Writer, and Grammarians in general, feel 
their work at an end on reaching this brow, &om whence the 
said Savannahs of every-day language amongst every-day books 
and men, lie fairly open to the traveller who cares to reward 
himself for the labour hitherto bestowed, by easy onward pleasant 
progress towards the yet remote and higher grounds of the * far- 
beyond' — of refined expression and composition in prose and 
verse. Foreigners rarely attempt to ascend these mountain 
heights ; they seem mainly reserved, in all languages, for the 
Children of the Soil, — and even with these, 'tis a life-long labour 
not always rewarded with success, still seldomer with celebrity. 

Tim is to learn a language : It Is not to gorge the .memory 
hastily with a few hundred sentences o£ ' Courier's-Lore and 
Waiter's-Prattle/ The power of adequately expressing Thought 
and Feeling requires something more than what is necessary for 
reading the bill-of-fia.re at a ^ restauration,' for comprehending the 
weekly account, or even for making out a washing-bill. Young 
Friends,— the ' Natural Systems ' may, and will, help you here ;. 
but so will the old fashioned preliminary course above prescribed^ 
and do a vast deal more besides, that the other will never e£fect. 
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What is to remain permanently and he done effectively must he 
atchemd slowly and steadily : a truth commoii to all ages and 
only Yarjing in form according to circomstances, whether it be in 
the homely English proverb of 'Most 1iaflte^>w(»iit speed V or 
in the French * No Royal Road to learning ;' or in the Latin 
* Festina lente ' : or, as given in the gradual expansion of the 
grain of mustard into the forest tree ; and in the other seed that 
sprang up quickly, just hecause it had no depth of earth, and 
withered accordingly:, or lastly, in the mathematical form as 
given in the title*page :-— 

What is gained in Time is lost in Power ; 
What is lost in Time is gained in Power. 



MORE LAST WORDS. 

Ain> now, young Friends, — ^why all this ado about German ? 
Because, amongst other reasons, by far the larger portion of the 
most valuable works on Religion, Philosophy, General Literature, 
Science, and the Fine Arts, in Europe and America, are written 
in English, French, and German : — ^because German is so ex- 
tensively spoken on the Continent ; and — ^because it is the language 
of Powers, who, it is said, can send 800,000 men into the field 
whenever emergency may compel co-operation. 

As regards the religion of Germany, much of its so-called 
Protestantism has degenerated into the pseudo-philosophy of 
Neology, in its two schools of Mythics and of Absolute Scepticism. 
Its Mental Philosophy (with valuable exceptions) is, as a whole^ 
notoriously of the *^r0fimte-*h«nnr0* school— generally speak- 



ing as incomprehientible to the resAemj as it was^ possibly, to the 
writers : hence, for neither of these woidd it be worth while to 
giye the time and trouble requisite to learn this language : 
herein thej labour, much like the mole, erer in the dark, and 
with no apparent hope or intention of oyer working to, or in, 
broad daj^light. 

It is, however, very different as regards '^ General Literature, 
Science, and the Fine Arts :" here, there are numerous hives and 
swarms of bees indeed, whose produce is worthy of much admi-* 
ration and of all respect and attention. Their historical and 
philological contributions, more especially, are the large and well- 
filled honeycombs of numerous, excursive, inde&tigable elaborators, 
who seem to have done more in the determination of truth, within 
the last three score years and ten, than theur predecessors have 
effected in centuries. 



"•^Coronabit'ne Opuiculumt 
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